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off look, and especially from a view of the work of others who are 
interested exclusively in a different set of problems. 

The psychiatrists are aware of the importance to them of the 
careful analysis of cases by the newer psychological methods, and the 
clinics are being opened to properly trained psychologists wherever 
they present themselves. It must be kept in mind, for a proper 
appreciation of much of the so-called abnormal psychology, that the 
clinician is interested in psychology primarily in so far as it gives 
him some material for the proper understanding of his cases, and he 
is interested in the same way and to just the same degree in micro- 
scopical studies of nerve cells, which he understands can never really 
explain the presence or absence of a particular idea or set of ideas. 
The interest of the physician being, therefore, in cases or in disease 
types, in the care and cure of individuals, necessarily produces a 
type of abnormal psychology that many academic psychologists are 
unwilling to admit to be psychology. Perhaps this is rightly so. On 
the other hand, the advantages to normal psychology will only be 
felt after psychologists have taken opportunities of investigating 
the abnormal and of determining in the abnormal the things that are 
really helpful in understanding the normal. In other words, normal 
psychology is not the goal of the clinician, and psychologists may 
not expect much light on the problems of normal mental life from 
studies by physicians. However adequately trained in normal psy- 
chology he may be, the physician desires to understand the abnormal 
more than make contributions to normal psychology. 

Shepherd Ivory Franz. 

Government Hospital fob the Insane. 

Geobge Washington Univebsitt. 



SUB SPECIE ^TERNITATIS 

THAT every writer on metaphysics should conceive himself as 
stating his problem under the form of eternity is, I suppose, 
perfectly natural. It is equally natural that in the opinions of 
others he does nothing of the sort, and when a later generation can 
contemplate his performances, it is evident enough that not the form 
of eternity, but a very concrete situation and the specific require- 
ments of a given historical period controlled his conclusions in case 
these were effective and significant. And this is true, it can be 
argued, in proportion as the individual in question is a really great 
thinker and a great personality, a man whose thought is vital and 
effective, because by the gift of instinctive discrimination he ignores 
imaginary problems, and struggles, however crudely and untech- 
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nically, with real ones. Whatever else fruitful philosophy may be, 
it is, at least, an effort to straighten out a situation in which difficul- 
ties are directly felt. I do not speak of those difficulties which 
are the professional outfit of people who make it their business to 
talk about them. These, too, were once genuine problems of human 
experience, they were urgent in normal experience itself, not merely 
implicit in a system of inherited definitions. Genuine problems 
exist because of contradictions which have a pang in them. The 
pang is finally assuaged, not because the problem was ever solved, 
but because it ceased to be a matter of much concern. Meanwhile 
an impressive series of lovers of wisdom analyze and manipulate the 
defunct problem far more expertly than the authors of it were able 
to do; only, just as for Aristotle a hand from which the life had 
gone out was no longer a hand, so the problem from which the pang 
has gone out is no longer a genuine problem of experience. Social 
and political conditions, industry, literature, science, ethical ideas 
become so changed that the wonder is a problem ever recurs. Yet 
no conviction is more ingrained than that the problems of phi- 
losophy are indefinitely persistent. This, it would seem, is the 
ground of their claim to an especial dignity. Other problems get 
solved and relegated to the history of their science; not so meta- 
physical problems. How could a problem sub specie ceternitatis be- 
come a historical episode by being solved like any empirical diffi- 
culty? A problem persists, to be sure, as long as its presuppositions 
are retained and the outcome of these premises is in striking con- 
trast to the facts to which that outcome is supposed to apply. The 
very spirit of philosophy should, however, keep us alive to the fact 
that we have the same right and duty to find our problems in the 
contradictions of our world and our experience that Augustine had 
to perceive his problems in the social tragedy of his day. 

If a large part of the system of ideas known as Augustinian was 
invented in the fifth century to prove the necessity to man of 
the official ministrations of the church, it was adapted in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to prove the futility of those minis- 
trations. How should the sacraments play any part in a man's 
salvation if this is a matter decided by the direct election of God? 
How should some words spoken by a priest control the action of 
grace? For precisely opposite reasons to those which influenced 
Augustine, the Augustinian determinism became a dogma of the 
Reformation ; in the one case determinism to prove the necessity of 
sacraments, in the other to prove the futility of sacraments. This, of 
course, was an instance where the inconsistencies of a doctrine made 
it applicable to historical periods with opposite requirements. The 
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dispute over universals in the twelfth century, and again in the 
fourteenth century, shows us a doctrine first suppressed because it 
was hostile to the dominant conception of society and its needs, and 
then victorious because the political and social situation characterized 
by the breaking up of the medieval world could use such a point of 
view as nominalism. If nominalism were true, then it would follow 
that the church was but the aggregate of its members, a conception 
intolerable to a period in which social and metaphysical thinking 
started with the idea of "the whole," and with very little applica- 
tion to a world where nationality had hardly begun to emerge. 
Again, two centuries later, nominalism was evidently true because it 
alone could legitimatize the local independence of cities, and the 
rights of individual citizens, and recognize the working of the prin- 
ciple of nationality. The triumph of realism was incorporated in 
St. Bernard, who stood for the dominant ideals of his age. And 
Occam was writing in the camp of the Franciscan opposition, as an 
ally of Ludwig of Bavaria. In both cases it was in the interest of 
the hierarchy to deny reality to individuals, but in the fourteenth 
century it was coming to be of consequence to society to insist upon 
individuals. 

Of course, I do not mean to claim that all effective philosophy 
must be produced under such conditions of storm and stress as those 
I have referred to. But such cases point out that over and over 
again metaphysical questions have had a perfectly definite bearing 
upon genuine social problems, and that however crudely the prob- 
lems of metaphysics were discussed, they were no idle problems. 
Somehow, it seems as though the metaphysics of to-day had not 
this significance. Metaphysics seems, for the most part, to find its 
problems in a group of conceptions formulated in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and long since carried to logical completion 
in neo-Kantianism. There is much disposition to minimize Kant, 
but no great attempt to unload his chief presupposition, his con- 
ception of consciousness, and while this is retained the problems of 
parallelism, interaction, and the mystery of knowledge are bound to 
be drearily persistent. If we call the crude, urgent, immediate con. 
tradictions "primary problems" and the contradictions between 
traditional and finished concepts, or between these and contem- 
poraneous experience, "secondary problems," we shall have a pair 
of terms which, although a little extreme and abrupt in the classi- 
fication which they effect, nevertheless indicate well enough the con- 
trast to which I call attention. Of course, primary problems, in 
so far as they are reflectively stated, show the secondary aspect; 
the formulation of them depends upon the supply of available con- 
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ceptions more or less modified to meet the demands of the situa- 
tion, and this trimming and sharpening of traditional concepts 
is the winning of new ones. A primary problem involves, we might 
say, such a reaction of the situation upon the ideas brought to bear 
upon it as to alter some of them. It is not necessary, however, to 
say, as I have said thus far, that this modification, this step ahead, 
results from the pressure of a situation. Call it the genius of the 
thinker, call it anything that describes an unsatisfactory inade- 
quacy of idea to fact. It is, however, a changing situation which 
renders ideas once adequate no longer so. But however that may 
be, so long as the pressure of the situation is felt as one of the 
factors which determine a problem and bring it to existence, the 
interest is in the here and now, in straightening out this situation. 
The time comes, however, when philosophy seems naively unaware 
of the world about it, and is chiefly engaged in elaborating a meta- 
physical tradition, in bringing out the full implications of ideas, or 
maybe in dodging those implications. The problems are strictly 
logical and technical, but the tension which brought forth their 
primary originals no longer exists. To take another extreme illus- 
tration: Dante's essay in political theory, the "De Monarchia," 
was genuine philosophy, an earnest discussion of primary problems 
that concerned, in the most penetrating way, the civilization of his 
country. After the German Emperor had agreed not to interfere 
in Italian affairs one might still speculate whether the Pope was 
subordinate to the Emperor or the Emperor to the Pope, or whether 
both received authority directly from God, and why these things 
were so, but it would be reflecting about problems that had ceased 
to exist in any primary fashion. Yet as a problem embedded in 
conceptions only it may persist, and it will be a problem of the 
eternal type. It is a rather fascinating one for the student of the 
period, but it is relevant only to the writing of history. An im- 
pressive case of primary metaphysics is the philosophy of Spinoza, 
primary certainly for its author. But suppose Spinoza had formed 
a school. The spirit shudders at the thought of its refutations and 
proofs. The persistent study of Thomas Aquinas in Roman Catholic 
seminaries is the best illustration of an actual cult of secondary 
problems. Not that the philosophy of St. Thomas is undeserving of 
the attention of any liberal person; only it is deserving of it in 
precisely the same sense as are the political theories of Dante. 

The types of problems that I have called primary and secondary 
exist, although a given problem may have so much of the nature of 
each as to make it difficult to draw the line. Yet it is surely in the 
interest of philosophy to recognize the distinction, and if it is the 
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aim of one to hold the mirror up to the world of Parmenides, the 
task of the other is to find something like an effective adjustment in 
the world of Heraclitus. 



Wendell T. Bush. 



Columbia Univebsitt. 
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Baltimore : The Review Publishing Co. Pp. 227-423. 

This number of the Yale Psychological Studies contains five reports 
of investigations concerned in different ways with the general subject 
of the connection between motor adjustments and consciousness. The first 
studies the vocal production of tones; the second, movements made in 
writing; the third, hefting equal weights of unequal size; the fourth, 
reproduction of simple percepts by means of drawing; the fifth, eye move- 
ments in convergence and divergence. 

The paper on "Tonal Reactions" is by Edward Herbert Cameron. 
Dr. Cameron experimented with seven men of various degrees of musical 
training and ability. His experiments were of three kinds. In the first 
he had each man sing three tones — one of high, one of medium, and one 
of low pitch, all of the subject's own selection — and sustain the note 
selected in each case as uniformly as possible for a moderate length of 
time. In another series of experiments each subject was required to 
imitate a standard note sounded on an organ pipe. In still another series, 
while the subject was imitating the standard organ note, another tone was 
sounded from another part of the scale for the purpose of distracting his 
attention. The vibrations of the reactor's voice were recorded, by means 
of a mica diaphragm with connecting levers, on smoked paper. The 
records were read by means of a special device. 

The results of the first series of experiments showed that the pitch of 
the tones, which the men tried to sustain uniformly, varied from moment 
to moment. The beginnings were irregular; there was a rise in the first 
tenth of a second, followed by fluctuations and a tendency to raise the 
pitch towards the end of the tone. When short intervals of rest were 
interposed the results were not different. 

In imitating standard tones there was a general tendency to sing 
higher than the standard The imitation was a little more exact when 
the standard kept on sounding than when it ceased before the subject 
began. Different individuals, as might be expected, showed different 
degrees of ability. There were more errors with low than with high notes. 

The experiments on distraction were made by sounding a note, some- 
times higher, sometimes lower, than the standard; sometimes harmonious 
and sometimes inharmonious with the standard, and at varying intervals 
from it. The distracting tone began as soon as or before the sung tone. 



